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They set out to give instruction as to the precautions to be taken
to see that those rules were observed in different branches of
inquiry where special difficulties, mainly psychological in character,
were to be expected, and issued warnings against the types of
fallacy prevalent in arguments concerned with special kinds of
subject matter. This practice gives rise to the bad habit of describ-
ing practical rales for the guidance of the understanding in relation
to a special subject as the logic of that subject. Now Kant claims
to demonstrate in the Metaphysical Deduction that our employ-
ment of the forms of thought in general implies acquaintance with
specific rules of synthesis or ways of combining concepts which he
calls 'pure concepts of the understanding'. The discovery of these
requires a transcendental investigation or reflexive investigation
into the nature of our thinking with which general logic is not at
all concerned, and for this reason alone he is prepared to describe
the section of the Critique which makes this discovery as the first
section of the Transcendental Logic. The remainder of the
Analytic deals with the employment of these pure concepts in
relation to the pure manifold of space and time in the production
of valid synthetic a priori propositions. His statement here, as in
the Aesthetic, is handicapped and rendered unnecessarily obscure
by his initial failure to recognize the full implications of the notion
of synthesis, especially in relation to inner sense, so that the
section which deals with synthesis requires to be supplemented by
what is only explained later in the Critique. This section is not, in-
deed, indispensable to a prima-facie understanding of Kant's general
purpose, though his full view cannot be comprehended without it,
Kant's argument is as follows:
1.  Understanding is the activity of thinking as distinct from
perceiving.
2.  To think is to enunciate propositions. (Kant held that these
were always reducible to the subject-predicate form, but his
view does not depend on this assumption.)
3.  All propositions can be classified by reference to the kind of
relation in which the predicate stands to the subject.
4.  This classification reveals the pure concepts.
5.  The pure concepts are therefore functions of synthetic unity
in propositions.1 Without their use, thought is impossible.
1 Without empirical judgement thert can be no thought. But judgement is
prior to the formation of empirical concepts (see below, p. 176} and itself pre-
supposes the existence of pure concepts.